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CUZCO AND SACSAHUAMAN 


N JANUARY, 1909, while on my return fourney from the Pan- 

American Scientific Congress at Santiago de Chile, it was my 

privilege to be able to spend a short time in Cuzco. This ancient 

capital of the Inca Empire has recently been brought several 
days nearer civilization by the completion, in the latter part of 1908, 
of the Southern Railway of Peru. For the traveler who comes from 
New York and desires to reach Cuzco in the easiest and quickest man- 
ner, it is now possible to make the journey in less than 4 weeks. The 
obvious route is by steamer from New York to Colon, thence by rail 
to Panama, making connections there with one of the new express 
steamers that connect the Isthmus with Peru and Chile. The traveler 
may arrive at Mollendo, the ocean terminus of the Southern Railway 
of Peru, in 21 days from New York. From here it is possible to reach 
Cuzco by 4 days of railway travel. As there are no sleeping cars, the 
nights must be spent at Arequipa, Juliaca and Checcacupe. 

Arequipa deserves to be celebrated as an ideal resort for travelers. 
At present it is all too little appreciated, although it has long been 
known as the site of the Harvard Astronomical Observatory. Charm- 
ingly situated, the city has a delightful climate, an excellent hotel, 
Inany picturesque buildings and a number of remarkable churches 
and monasteries that contain some very interesting paintings dating 
from the XVI century. Best of all, Arequipa is surrounded by a rare 
collection of mountains that range from El Misti, the active volcano, 
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19,000 ft. high, to snow-capped Chachani, over 20,000 ft. With the 
improved steamship service of the West Coast, Arequipa will soon come 
to be better appreciated. 

For excursions into the interior, it is a good outfitting point. 
Well stocked English warehouses offer a complete assortment of sup- 
plies. Their best customers are the foreign mining and civil engineers. 

The second day’s journey from Mollendo takes one from Are- 
quipa, past the warm mineral springs of Yura and the glaciers of 
Chachani to Juliaca on the shores of Lake Titicaca. On the way the 
road attains an altitude of 14,666 ft. at Crucero Alto, not far from 
the two charming mountain lakes of Saracocha and Cachipascana. 

Juliaca is only 12,550 ft. above the sea, that is to say, it is scarcely 
20 ft. above the present level of Titicaca. The hotel here is good 
enough in its way. At any rate, it is not so bad as to prevent one from 
stopping off for a couple of days to visit the interesting Inca ruins of 
Sillastani on the shores of Lake Umayo, 20 miles away. 

At Juliaca the railroad branches, one line going south 30 miles 
to Puno, whence a steamer plies across Titicaca to Guaqui in Bolivia, 
connecting there with the railroad for La Paz. 

The other line goes north from Juliaca to Cuzco. At first the 
road crosses plains that were covered in ages past by the waters of the 
great Titicaca, then it climbs slowly through the mountains of Vil- 
canota, once the southern boundary of the Inca kingdom. At La Raya 
the altitude is 14,150 ft. From here the descent is rapid as the line 
follows the valley of the Rio Vilcanota to Sicuani, for many years the 
terminal of the railroad. Twenty-five miles farther on is Checcacupe, 
where one must now spend the night. A new railroad hotel offers clean 
quarters. The last stage of the journey may be finished the following 
morning. . 

At the time of my visit the railroad from Checcacupe to Cuzco 
had only just been completed. As the track runs along the steep side of 
a valley which has an embarrassing habit of sending down avalanches 
of earth and stone quite unexpectedly, the journey was a bit slow 
and uncertain. The natives of the valley are fond of exaggerating its 
irregularities, and said it would take several days, but I found that 
my train reached Cuzco on time, notwithstanding all their prophecies 
to the contrary. 

The scenery during the last day’s travel is the prettiest of the 
whole trip. The valley rapidly narrows as it descends, and the Vilca- 
nota becomes a roaring torrent. At Quiquijana the train stopped near 
the end of a beautiful stone bridge, a relic of Spanish colonial admin- 
istration. While our fellow passengers were busily buying pastry 
and “‘chicha”’ (native beer that tastes like cider), we enjoyed a glimpse 
of a very picturesque scene. Tiled-roof houses with white-washed 
walls; the adobe tower of a long, mud-colored church; the graceful 
arches of the fine old bridge, and a troop of loaded Ilamas looking at 
the train with great big, timid eyes and inquisitive ears, while prevented 
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from running away by a couple of peons in dirty-white felt hats and 
brilliantly-colored ponchos. 

From Quiquijana the road continues to follow the west bank of 
the Vilcanota until it reaches the Huatanay River, where it turns 
abruptly to the left and enters the lovely valley that was once the very 
heart of the Inca Empire. The valley of the Huatanay is still densely 
populated, as it always has been. In quick succession the train passes 
the large Indian cities of Oropeza, San Geronimo, and San Sebas- 
tian. Suddenly we stopped in the fields and took on a group of laugh- 
ing Peruvian sports who used a piece of red flannel to save themselves 
the trouble of going to the nearest railway station. One of the joys 
of this railroad is that everybody that is anybody, flags the train 
whenever he pleases. The habit interferes somewhat with the time- 
tables, but no one cares (except the railroad people), and it gives an 
individual a great sense of his own importance to go out in front of 
his house and make the train stop while he climbs on board. 

A few minutes later the train pulled up at the temporary Cuzco 
station, a group of small corrugated-iron buildings of very recent con- 
struction, which stand in a plain a quarter of a mile south of the city. 

Behind Cuzco rises the Sacsahuaman hill, crowned by its famous 
fortress, the most magnificent monument to the achievement of pre- 
historic man in America. To the west and east of the plain are the 
slopes of pleasant green hills. 

As one approaches the city, Cuzco is seen to be intersected by 3 
little gulches or streams that rise in the hills to the north. Long streets 
run parallel to these streams. An avenue of trees, which marks the 
western and most agreeable approach to the town, leads into one of the 
principal streets of the best residence quarter, where Spanish houses 
have almost completely obliterated all traces of Inca occupation. But 
as soon as the center of the city is reached, the occasional presence of 
long walls of beautifully cut stone, laid without cement, and fitted 
together with the patience of expert stone cutters, assure one that this 
is verily the Cuzco of Pizarro, Garcilasso de la Vega, and the Spanish 
chroniclers. 

As you ramble about the city the one distinctive feature that 
separates Cuzco from all the other cities in America, is the prevalence 
of these long, dark, sombre walls. When you look at a building from 
a distance, it seems to be an ordinary two-story Spanish house with 
a red tiled roof, wooden balconies, and white-washed adobe walls. As 
you come a little closer, it strikes you that the white-wash has been 
worn off the lower part of the walls, but when you come closer still, 
you find that this portion consists of Inca stone work, fresh and 
attractive and unpainted. 

At first sight this solid wall of masonry generally appears to be 
formed of rectangular blocks, laid with remarkable precision. On 
closer examination, you find that there is scarcely an absolute right 
angle in the whole wall. Each stone is slightly irregular, but this 
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irregularity matches so exactly with that of the stone laid next it that 
“there is no space,” as was said by the first Spanish chronicler, ‘‘for 
the blade of a knife to enter.” Yet no one knows exactly how many 
hundred years ago the Incas built the wall. The result of this careful 
workmanship combined with the use of dark-colored stone was to pro- 
duce a sombre dignity and solidity that is very impressive. 

In some of the walls, the outer surfaces or faces of the stones are 
perfectly flat, but in general they are slightly convex. The stones vary 
in length from a few inches to several feet, although it is very rare to 
find rectangular blocks more than 5 ft. long. It is said by those who 








A BIT OF THE WALL OF THE ANCIENT CONVENT OF THE VIRGINS 
OF THE SUN, SHOWING THE BEAUTY OF THE STONE CUTTING 


have traveled extensively, that the world has nothing to show in the 
way of stone cutting and fitting to surpass the skill shown in the build- 
ing of these walls. 

The characteristics of Inca architecture are in part the same as 
those of the older Egyptian ruins. Individual stones of great size; 
doors, narrower at the top than at the bottom, and walls with a base 
markedly wider than the apex so that the sloping front is a distinct 
feature. Probably the same methods which the Egyptians evolved in 
order to put in position large blocks of stone, too heavy to be lifted by 
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the hands, were employed by the Incas. They seem to have thought 
nothing of placing stones weighing several tons on top of a wall 15 
it. high. 

The corner stones of buildings were frequently rounded off, but 
there are almost no circular walls in Cuzco. The principal exception 
to this is in the present Dominican Monastery, once the Temple of the 
Sun, where the end of one of the buildings is rounded like the chancel 
of an Episcopal church. This is, perhaps, the finest bit of stonecutting 
in Cuzco, and is shown off by the Dominican Fathers with great zest. 
The late E. G. Squier, who lived for some time in the Convent, and 
made a minute examination of these stones, found that the sides of 
contact of each stone are true radii of a double circle, and that the line 
of general inclination of the wall is perfect in every block." 
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PART OF THE WALL OF THE PALACE OF THE INCA ROCCA. IN THE CENTER 
IS THE FAMOUS STONE OF [2 ANGLES WHICH WAS NOTICED BY THE 
CHRONICLERS OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU 


The most interesting and most striking wall in Cuzco is that of 
the palace said to have belonged to the Inca Rocca, which is composed 
of very large stones of irregular size and of every conceivable shape. 
Although the walls of most of the ancient palaces and temples are of 
nearly rectangular blocks, the stones in this wall, which has frequently 
been photographed, are of all shapes and sizes, some with as many as 
a dozen angles, but all fitting perfectly. 

Thirty years ago when Mr. Squier was here, there was no inn, 
and he was obliged to depend on the kindness of the local officials and 
the hospitality of the monasteries. But there is now a commodious 
“hotel,” where meals and decent bedrooms, as good as can be expected 


*Squier’s Peru, page 437. 
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in this part of the world, enable one to be fairly comfortable. Of 
course the “plumbing” is conspicuous by its absence, and there is by 
no means so much luxury as one finds at the new hotel in Arequipa. 
However, the Incas were not a remarkably cleanly folk, and it is as 
well not to expect too many of the conveniences of the XX century 
when visiting a metropolis of the XV. j 

Opposite the hotel is the church and convent of La Merced. Its 
cloisters are noted for their fine old paintings, their elaborately carved 
columns, and stone arches. Its gardens are filled with flowers and 
shrubs that one rarely sees outside. In the crypt beneath its altar there 
are buried, so it is said, many heroes of the days of Spain’s all- 
conquering supremacy. 

Not far from here is the warehouse of Sr. Lomellini, Cuzco’s 
leading merchant, an Italian gentleman who, while building up an 























AN ANCIENT INCA DOORWAY, MODERNIZED AND USED 
AS THE ENTRANCE TO A LARGE WARETIOUSE 


extensive business, has devoted himself to a study of ancient Inca civ- 
ilization. He has brought himself in as close touch with it as pos- 
sible; the very entrance to his warehouse is a fine specimen of an 
Inca doorway, while his home, half way up the side of Sacsahuaman, 
was once the site of the palace of Manco Capac, the first famous Inca. 
In his dining room he has gathered a few of the most remarkable 
jars that have ever been found in the Incaic tombs. In shape and 
ornamentation they are not unlike the one here depicted. While this, 
which came from Sr. Lomellini’s collection, is only 6 in. in height, the 
jars in his dining room are nearly 3 ft. high. He showed me further 
a few elaborately carved bronze figures or idols that looked very much 
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as though they had been buried for centuries in the mould of a royal 
mausoleum. Alas, they were “made in Germany,” he told me, and 
are only too faithful copies of interesting originals. Later, I found 
similar specimens in Lima, whefe one antiquarian had the effrontery 
to have 3 of the very same pattern, differing only in color, exposed 
for sale in one show case. 

The followers of Pizarro divided Cuzco among themselves, and 
on the massive walls of the Inca palaces, built their own homes after 
the manner of Spanish architecture with patios and corridors. Some- 
times they left the Inca wall standing to a height of 6 or 7 ft., while in 
other instances it still rises to 15 or 20 ft. , 

[t is unfortunate that the Incas did not use cement. In that case 
the Spaniards would have found it so much more difficult to have 
destroyed the ancient palaces, that more would have been left for the 
delectation of students and travelers to-day. Under the circumstances, 
however, it was a simple matter for the faithful disciples of the church 
to raise temples and towers of great beauty by the simple process otf 
tearing down the low walled Inca palaces and using the material 
according to the ideas of ecclesiastical architecture which they had 
brought with them from Spain. 

The most notable instance of this is in the case of the Temple of 
the Sun, which was transformed into a Dominican Monastery. It 
will be of interest to recall Mr. Squier’s accurate description of the 
building, for although written 30 years ago, the present condition 
of the monastery is much as it was at the time of his visit. 

“The few ignorant but amiable friars that remain of the once rich 
and renowned order of Santo Domingo in Cuzco admitted me as an 
honorary member of their brotherhood, gave me a cell to myself, and 
permitted me, during the week I spent. with them, to ransack every 
portion of the church, and every nook and corner of the convent. * * 
Here a long reach of massive wall, yonder a fragment, now a corner, 
next a doorway, and anon, a terrace—through the aid of these I was 
able to make up a ground plan of the ancient edifice, substantially, if 
not entirely, accurate. Its length was 206 ft.; its breadth, as nearly as 
can now be determined, about 52 ft.” 

“The temple proper, as described by Garcilasso, and as my own 
researches have proved, formed one side of a rectangular court, around 
which were ranged the dependent structures mentioned by him. It 
was not built, as has been universally alleged, so that its sides should 
conform to the cardinal points, but these coincided in direction with 
bearings of the ancient streets, which were nearly at an angle of 45 
degrees with those points. Nor was its door at ‘one end exactly 
facing the east,’ so that the rays of the sun, when it rose, ‘should 
shine directly on its own golden image placed on the opposite wall of 
the temple.’ The entrance was on the northeast side of the building, 
and opened upon a square, or rather a rectangular area, called now, 
as anciently, the Inti-pampa, or Field of the Sun. This is still sur- 
rounded by heavy walls of cut stones, sculptured all over with serpents 
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in relief, on which are raised the houses of the modern inhabitants. 
This square was dedicated to the more solemn ceremonials of the Inca 
religion, and within it none dared enter except on sacred occasions, 
and then only with bare feet and uncovered heads.’” 

It is the western end of the Temple that is best preserved. It 
was here that the wonderful gold figure of the Sun was placed. 

One has to be very careful where he steps while investigating 
the ancient structures for the present inhabitants are no more cleanly 
or sanitary in their habits than their predecessors. 

It is pathetic to see the filth and squalor that surround the walls 
of the magnificent old edifices. As is well known, the Inca buildings 
have few windows on the street, most of the openings being toward 
the court. In order to get a good idea of them I had frequently to 
penetrate backyards, where there was a striking contrast between 
pigsties and beautifully cut stone work. 

The streets are feebly lighted at night by kerosene lamps affixed 
to the walls of the buildings by iron scroll brackets that bear the arms 
of Peru. As an excuse for a sidewalk, two lines of large blocks such 
as we use for street crossings, sometimes run paralled to the doors of 
the houses. 

The burden bearers of Cuzco are llamas, burros, and Indians. 
The llamas will carry only a small load in proportion to their size, 
and seem to take a great deal more interest in life than the patient 
donkeys who are too often loaded far beyond their strength. There 
are almost no wheeled vehicles, and the stone paving of the streets is 
extremely rough and unspeakably filthy. To add to the slime the 
sewers are open conduits running through the middle of the narrow 
streets. In the wet season they are frequently flushed by having down- 
pours. In the dry season they are unspeakable. 

Cuzco has, in fact, long been notorious as one of the dirtiest 
cities in America; and it justifies its reputation. Although one 
rarely forgets to pick one’s way carefully through the streets, the 
practice soon becomes a habit and does not interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of the brilliant colors affected by the Quichua Indians, who 
form a majority of the population. Their home-made ponchos and 
shawls are woven of native wool and cotton, yet though the material 
may be as rare and uncommon as real alpaca, vicufia and llama wool, 
the brilliant hues are unmistakably aniline. In fact, in the market- 
place of almost every city in the Andes, one is pretty sure to find a 
native peddler whose specialty is the sale of German aniline dyes. 

Perhaps the most striking part of the Cuzco Quichua custume 
is the pancake hat. It is reversible, being made of a straw disc with a 
cloth-covered hole in the center. On one side, for rainy weather, 
the dise is lined with coarse red flannel or some other worsted stuff, 
but the dry-weather side is elaborately trimmed with tinsel and black 
velvet. Likewise, the loose, baggy cloth that covers the opening in the 
center is lined with velveteen on the fair-weather side and coarse 


*Squier’s Peru, pp. 430-441. 
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woolen stuff for rain. The men’s hats are slightly larger than the 
women’s, but otherwise the fashion seems to be alike for both sexes. 

The great majority of the people of Cuzco speak only Quichua, 
and pretend to understand no Spanish whatever. As a result, all the 
Spanish-speaking residents learn Quichua as a matter of course. It 
is not difficult for the traveler to purchase Quichua-Spanish grammars 
and dictionaries. 

The great plaza of Cuzco, once much larger than it is now, and 
the scene of many an Inca carnival, is still very picturesque. On its 
east side stands the massive cathedral and its chapels, said to have 
been built entirely of stones taken from Inca palaces nearby. 

On the south are the beautifully carved stone towers of what was 
formerly the Church of the Jesuits. Next door to the old Jesuit church 
is the University, one of the oldest in America, now chiefly devoted 
to the study of law and politics. Flanking these are picturesque two- 
story buildings with red tiled roofs and overhanging wooden balconies 
supported by a row of columns and arches. In the arcades numerous 
small tradesmen display their wares. 

On the west of the plaza and on the north, more two-story houses 
with arcades are filled with interesting little booths. Here, and on 
the stones of the plaza, are cloth merchants who have gathered their 
wares from England and the Continent, besides North and South 
America; venders of pottery and Quichua toys, made in the neighbor- 
hood; market gardeners with corn and potatoes; and peddlers of every 
variety of article imaginable; some protected from the rain by cloth 
shelters that look as though they had been taken from the top of a 
prairie schooner in the days of ’49; others squatting on the rough 
pavement of the plaza, their wares spread out on the skins of sheep or 
llamas, exposed to wind and weather. 

Over all frowns the summit of Sa@sahuaman. The immediate 
front of the famous hill just below the upper terraces is extremely steep. 
About half way down to the city the spur broadens and flattens out. 
Here the first Inca built his palace. It is on the lower continuation of 
this spur between two rivulets that the later palaces and temples of’ 
the capital were built. To reach the great fortress the easiest way 
is to take a mule and ride through the narrow streets, up the ravine 
to the ancient gateway in the east side of the hill. At first sight it 
might seem ridiculous not to walk, as the fortress is only 600 ft. above 
the city. But Cuzco has an elevation of 11,500 ft., and hill-climbing 
at this altitude is best done on mule back. 

As one enters the gorge there is at first little to be seen. Then 
in its narrowest and most easily defended part one comes suddenly 
upon a pile of massive rocks, roughly hewn. It is the entrance to the 
fortress. Huge blocks of stone 5 or 6 ft. high, slightly rounded off 
and accurately fitted together, are built into a gateway 12 ft. high 
that opens into a passage defended by a wall of large boulders. This 
leads to the hilltop. On the side toward the city the slope is nearly 
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precipitous, but approach is made even more difficult near the summit 
hy a series of 3 terraces each 12 or 14 ft. high. There is nothing 
remarkable about them except the beautiful view of Cuzco, which one 
obtains from here. It is the north side of the hill, the side away from 
Cuzco, that is the chief object of interest. Here, facing the natural 
approach of hostile Caras from Ecuador and savage Indians from the 
Amazonian wilds, the gentle slope was rendered impregnable by mar- 
velous fortifications. They consist of 3 terraces faced with walls 20 
ft. high, built of colossal boulders. It is said that most of the smaller 
stones have been carried off for building purposes in the city. Be this 
as it may, what remains is the most impressive spectacle of man’s 
handiwork that I have ever seen in America. Photographs absolutely 
fail to do it justice, for at best they show only a few boulders, a smal! 
part of one of the walls. If taken far enough away to show the whole 
fort, the eye loses all sense of the great size of the stone units owing 
to the fact that they are so much larger than any stones to which it 
is accustomed. 

The fortifications are composed of 3 lines of re-entrant angles. 
The great zigzag walls extend across the back of the hill from one 
valley to another, enabling the defenders of Cuzco to successfully 
repel the attack of a very large number of Indians armed with primitive 
weapons such as bows and arrows, slings and spears. 

There are few sights in the world more awe-inspiring than these 
massive terraces. Their total length is one-third of a mile. The 
lower wall has an average height of about 25 ft. The middle wall 
is probably 6 ft. less. The upper wall is nearly the same height as the 
middle wall. 

The Incas were fond of building great terraces, but in nearly 
every case that I have seen, the front line of the terrace walls is 
straight, or nearly so. Here, although the walls are parallel, thev 
consist of entering and re-entering angles for their entire length. 
Like modern fortifications, the employment of these salients enabled 
the defenders to cover the entire face of the wall. The outer corner 
of each salient is a conspicuously large block. One of the stones is 
25 ft. high and 12 ft. in thickness. Stones 12 ft. square are not 
uncommon. 

Next to the colossal size of the stones which the builders used 
for the lower wall, the most impressive thing is the care they took to 
fit the stones together so that they should stand for ages. 

Of this wonderful fortress, the Inca author, Garcilasso de la 
Vega, wrote in the XVI century as follows: “This was the greatest 
and most superb of the edifices that the Incas raised to demonstrate 
their majesty and power. Its greatness is incredible to those who have 
not seen it; and those who have seen it, and studied it with attention, 
will be led not alone to imagine, but to believe, that it was reared by 
enchantment—by demons, and not by men, because of the number 
and size of the stones placed in the 3 walls, which are rather cliffs 
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than walls, and which it is impossible to believe were cut out of quar- 


ries, since the Indians had neither iron nor steel wherewith to extract 
or shape them. And how they were brought together is a thing equally 
wonderful, since the Indians had neither carts nor oxen nor ropes 
wherewith to drag them by main force. Nor were there level roads 
over which to transport them, but, on the contrary, steep mountains 
and abrupt declivities, to be overcome by the simple force of men. 
Many of the stones were brought from Io to 15 leagues, and especially 
the stone, or rather the rock, called Saycusca, or the ‘Tired Stone,’ 
because it never reached the structure. * * * The stones obtained 
nearest were from Muyna, 5 leagues from Cuzco. It passes the power 
of imagination to conceive how so many and so great stones could 
be so accurately fitted together as scarcely to admit the insertion of 
the point of a knife between them. Many are, indeed, so well fitted 
that the joint can hardly be discovered. And all this is the more 
wonderful as they had no squares or levels to place on the stones and 
ascertain if they would fit together. How often must they have taken 
up and put down the stones to ascertain if the joints were perfect! 
Nor had they cranes, or pulleys, or other machinery whatever. * * * 
But what is most marvelous of the edifice is the incredible size of the 
stones, and the astonishing labor of bringing them together and 
placing them.” 

Making allowances for XVI century superstition, one can agree 
almost entirely with the Inca writer. Yet many of these stones were 
undoubtedly quarried nearby. And we know that the Incas under- 
stood the manufacture of strong cables, for they built suspension 
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CARVED SEATS IN OUTCROPPINGS OF ROCK 
NORTH OF SACSAHUAMAN 


bridges across many of the chasms of Central Peru. By the aid of 
these cables and of wooden rollers, it would have been entirely pos- 


sible to have dragged very large stones for a considerable distance 
up inclined planes. Although they had no draft animals, llamas being 
accustomed only to carrying burdens, they had thousands of patient 
Quichua workmen at their disposal, whose combined efforts extended 
over long lines of cables, would have been amply sufficient to have 
moved even the largest of these great blocks. But when one con- 
siders the difficulty of fitting together two irregular boulders, both of 
them weighing 8 or I0 tons, one’s admiration for the skill of these 
old builders knows no bounds. 

The modern Peruvians are very fond of speculating as to the. 
method which the Incas employed in making their stones fit so per- 
fectly. One of the favorite stories is that the Incas knew of a plant 
whose juices: rendered the surface of a block of stone so soft that by 
rubbing two blocks together for a few moments with this magical 
plant juice, the marvelous accuracy of stone fitting was easily 
accomplished ! 

Discussion and speculation will continue indefinitely, yet one must 
necessarily come to at least one conclusion. The Incas had an unlimited 
amount of labor at their disposal, and time was no object. Further- 
more, they were, apparently, very fond of playing the game of stone- 
cutting. 

In the rolling country north of Sacsahuaman are numbers of 
rocks and ledges that have been carved into fantastic seats, nooks, 
and crannies by a people who seem to have taken a delight in stone 
carving for an amusement. It is difficult to explain in any other way 
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the maze of niches and shelves, seats, and pedestals that are scattered 
about on every hand. Writers are accustomed to label as “Inca 
Thrones” every stone seat they find in the mountains of Peru. But 
here the ledges are carved so irregularly as almost to bewilder the 
imagination. 

A mile away to the northeast is a great natural amphitheater 
where the Incas may have gathered together in throngs on the grassy 
slopes to watch games and religious festivals. It offers an attractive 
field for digging, as it seems to have been entirely overlooked. 

Articles of value and interest to the antiquarian are also to be 
found among the possessions of almost every family in Cuzco, and 
there are one or two excellent collections that are gladly offered for 
the inspection of the foreign visitor. Altogether, Cuzco must be 
seen to be appreciated, but being seen it will amply repay the sacrifices 
of the intelligent traveler. 

Hiram BINGHAM. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE RESULTS OF PROF. GARSTANG’S 
WORK DURING 1908-09.—During the past summer Prof. Garstang 
exhibited in London his finds at Abydos during the preceding winter. 
Of greatest archzological interest is the set of sealings from Shunet- 
ez-Zebit (House of Dried Grapes), at Abydos, which has been called 
a fort, but seems rather to have been a palace of one of the earliest 
Egyptian kings. “These are all in Nile mud, and were, apparently, 
spherical, instead of having the form of the yellow covers found on 
the tops of wine jars. They are entirely new, none of them being 
duplicates or replicas of those of the same date recovered from the 
same site and from Hierakonpolis, higher up the Nile.”” These, when 
read, will probably be of value in reconstructing the history of the II 
and III dynasties. “One bears the name of Khasekhmui, ‘the Rising of 
the Double Sceptre,’ who succeeded Perabsen, the worshipper of 
Set; and another that of Niterkhet, Khasekhmui’s successor. Both 
were probably sons of Queen Hapenmaat or Nemaathap.” 

There were also in the exhibit the contents of an undisturbed 
tomb of the XVIII dynasty, including a quantity of gold beads, ear- 
rings, and other jewels; a scribe’s palette, some almost perfect alabaster 
vases, and two pottery vessels representing deformed human figures. 
With this burial were also a flat dish in blue glaze, decorated with a 
geometrical pattern in black, almost Cretan in type, and several hard 
stone vases, probably from an earlier age. 

A cylinder seal of King Pepi and two bronze daggers of the XII 
dynasty can be definitely dated. 





THE YEAR OF OUR ERA 


N THE VII century, both the Christians and the Mohamme- 
dans decided to honor their founders by dating all events from 
some notable year in their lives. The latter chose the year of 
Mohammed’s flight from Medina, and the former chose what 

they supposed was the year of Christ’s birth. Unhappily, they missed 
the mark by 2 years, and settled upon A. D. 1, when they should have 
taken B. C. 2. 

The New Testament says distinctly that Jesus began to be “about 
30 years of age in the 15th year of Tiberius Cesar.” Roman history 
tells us that Tiberius became Emperor on the death of Augustus, 
viz: on the 19th of August, A. D. 14. His 15th year, therefore, 
was completed on the 18th of August, A. D. 29. Tf, then, Christ was 
born in the autumn, it would be proper to say that the 15th year 
of Tiberius ended when “Jesus began to be about 30 years of age,” 
and 30 years taken from A. D. 29 leaves B. C. 2 for the year of our 
ra. Forty-one days after Christ was born, his parents presented 
him in the Temple and offered the appointed sacrifice. Meantime 
the Wise Men came from the East with costly presents, sufficient 
in value to cover the expense of the trip to Egypt. After the depar- 
ture of His parents Herod murdered the Bethlehem infants, and died 
himself at the thermal springs of Callirrhoe, in the valley of the Jordan. 
The context shows that Herod died in the year B. C. 1, about 4 months 
after the birth of Christ. The parents then returned to their home 
in Galilee by a circuitous route. 

Thus far we have been guided by the New Testament. We shall 
now turn to contemporaneous history as found in the writings of 
Flavius Josephus, dated in the last half of the I century. 

After Titus captured Jerusalem, Josephus resided permanently in 
Rome, and Vespasian made him “Custodian of the Sacred Books”’ or 
archives of the Romans. Hence we find among his writings many reli- 
able records of Roman origin, such as the surrender of Jerusalem to 
Pompey in the 179th olympiad; the surrender to Herod and Sosius 
in the 185th olympiad, and the battle of Actium, in the 187th olympiad. 
But when Josephus wanted material relating to the life of Herod, he 
naturally turned to the 124 Books of Nicolas of Damascus, “the his- 
toriographer of Herod.” Although those books have long since been 
destroyed, we are convinced that in matters of chronology Nicolas fol- 
lowed the system of Polybius, because Josephus, while following 
Nicolas’ history, declared that Hyrcanus II began to reign “‘in the 3d 
year of the 177th olympiad,”—Antgq. 14.1.2—when the true date (by 
the Varro system) was the 2nd year of the 178th olympiad. Writers 
have struggled to do away with this 3 years of difference. Some have 
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pretended that Tiberius’ reign counted from A. D. 11 instead of A. D. 
14, while others have claimed that mtg. 17.6.4 referred to the Eclipse 
of B. C. 4, instead of B.C. 1. But all in vain; in no other way can the 
3 years of difference be accounted for without doing violence to the 
facts of history. Nothing was more natural than for Nicolas to 
follow Polybius, because Strabo wrote the sequel to Polybius’ his- 
tories, and Josephus declares (Antg. 14.6.4) that both Nicolas and 
Strabo agree perfectly in their statement of facts. We should say in 
passing that the Varro system counted 753 years to the period between 
the founding of Rome and A. D. 1, while the system of Polybius 
figured the same period at 750 years. Both Cicero and Pliny followed 
Vi arro, but Livy followed a still different system. 

The difference between periods is exactly 3 years; we must, there- 
fore, add or substract 3 years, as the case may be, in passing from 
one system to the other. 

We have, then: 


Hyrcanus II began to reign (slutg. 14.1.2)... 
Hyrcanus and Aristobulus......... 4 years 
i i ee Se ee ee eee 24 years 
To “Antigonus slain” 4 years 
To end of Herod's reign 34 years 
Add the shortage of Polybius...... 3 years 


It follows that Herod died in 


In like manner, when Josephus states that Archelaus was ban- 
ished in “the 37th year after the battle of Actium,” we must remember 
that on the system of Polybius he pointed to A. D. 6; in other words, 
A. D. 9 by the Varro system, for that system is the standard of modern 
chronology. If now we deduct Archelaus’ reign of 10 years from 
A. D. 9, we find that Herod died in B. C. 1. 

Josephus also spoke of Philip having died “in the 2oth year of 
Tiberius,” which, by the system of Polybius was A. D. 33, but by the 
system of Varro it was A. D. 36; the 23rd or last year of Tiberius, 
who died March 26th, A. D. 37. By Antg. 18.5.3, we learn that 
Agrippa went to Rome in A. D. 36, “a year before the death of 
Tiberius, in order to treat of some affairs with the Emperor.” What 
those affairs were is clearly shown by the outcome, for the new 
Emperor Caligula in A. D. 37 “put a diadem on his head and appointed 
him king of the tetarchy of Philip.” It would be simply absurd to 
imagine that Agrippa, then 46 years of age and exceedingly hard 
pressed for money, allowed his uncle’s principality to remain unclaimed 
from A. D. 33, to A. D. 36. On the contrary, we may be sure that 
Agrippa made straight tracks for Rome the very moment that Philip 
died. Now deduct Philip’ s reign of 37 years from A. D. 36, and again 

we find that Herod died in B. C. 1. 
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A strong side light is thrown on the year of Herod’s death by the 
history of his 5 grandchildren: Herod, Agrippa, Aristobulus, Hero- 
dias, and Mariamne, the children of Aristobulus and Bernice. Herod 
betrothed the youngest to Antipater 2 years before his own death, 
and since Agrippa was born in B. C. 10, any date earlier than B. C. 1 
for Herod’s death was simply a physical impossibility. There is yet 
another bit of history of great importance. Shortly before Herod 
died, Matthias and others tore the golden eagle from the Temple 
gateway. Herod ordered their arrest, and then called a conference 
of the national leaders at Jericho to decide on the proper punishment. 
Very fortunately, it happened that on the day of the meeting there was 
a lunar Eclipse, and astronomers tell us that such a phenomenon 
took place January oth, B. C. 1. After the conference Herod sank 
rapidly; still he was buoyed up with the hope that his messengers might 
soon return from Rome, with authority to act in the matter of Antip- 
ater. Upon their arrival he ordered Antipater put to death, and 
five days later died himself. 

We are, therefore, fully supported in our conclusion, both by the 
New Testament and contemporaneous history, that Herod died in 
B. C. 1, and that B. C. 2 was the year of our Era. 

It is interesting to note that Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea A. D. 
325, and called the “Father of Ecclesiastical History,” maintained 
that the Christian Era began with the year B. C. 2. 


W. S. AUCHINCLOSS. 


Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
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ORIGIN OF BABYLONIAN HUMAN-HEADED BULL.—In 
a recent article in the Revue Archéologique, M. H. Breuil inquires into . 
the origin of the bovine type represented in the earliest Babylonian 
cylinders which show “an animal with the body, limbs, and horns of 
a bull, but with, apparently, a human face and beard.” He contends 
that this animal—probably the primitive form of the man-faced bull 
of Assyria—is a bison, and in evidence points to wall-paintings of that 
animal by primitive man. “The beard, hanging from the chin merely, 
without moustache or whiskers, the forehead projecting and covered 
with hair, and especially the horns springing not from the upper part 
of the forehead, as in the domestic bull, but midway between the eye 
and the ear, seem to receive identical treatment in both cases. 
M. Breuil’s theory that the Babylonian man-faced type, as shown in the 
representations of Ea-bani, is really due to an imperfect recollection 
by the artists of the archaic period of the bison * * * is, therefore, 
plausible.” 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE JEWISH TEMPLE AT ELEPHANTINE 


EFERENCE has been made in a former number’ to the dis- 
covery of an inscription at Elephantine,in Upper Egypt, show- 
ing that in the year 405 B. C., there was a Jewish community 
in Egypt which, without being schismatic, considered itself 

entitled to a local temple. This was such an extraordinary discovery 
that it has given rise to a great amount of discussion as to its sig- 
nificance. The surprise arises from the fact that, according to the 
Mosaic law, there was to be but one temple, or central sanctuary, and 
that in Palestine. The Mosaic law contemplated the isolation of the 
Jews in Palestine and keeping them there until they were thoroughly 
possessed with the fundamental ideas of their religion. Their religious 
exercises consisted of prayer and sacrifices; and sacrifice was to be 
offered only in the Promised Land. The lawful sacrifices were of three 
sorts: (1) Customary sacrifices offered by private individuals on a 
rude, unadorned altar of earth or unhewn stone. These could be 
offered anywhere in Palestine, but not outside of the country. (2) Per- 
sonal sacrifices offered with the assistance of the priest at the central 
sanctuary (Shiloh, Nob, and finally the temple at Jerusalem). 
(3) National sacrifices made at the central sanctuary by the priests. 

Through this localization of sacrifice in the Promised Land, the 
grand object of unification was secured which has made the Jews a 
peculiar people, and given to their religious ideas ascendancy through- 
out the civilized world. So far as appears in the Old Testament, no 
one thought of sacrificing to God outside of the limits of the Prom- 
ised Land. When Naaman wished to sacrifice to Israel’s God, he only 
thought of doing it at Samaria through the legal fiction of taking 
with him some of the soil of Palestine on which to build his altar. The 
discovery, therefore, of evidence that there was a Jewish temple for 
sacrifice in Egypt is surprising in the extreme, and has opened the 
way for numerous theories concerning the workings of the Jewish 
mind at the time of the Captivity, and afterward during the dispersion 
of the tribes over the world. Indeed, the Mosaic law was so strict 
in its insistence on residence in Palestine, that provision was made that 
in keeping the Passover (Numbers, ix:10) an Israelite who was away 
from the country could celebrate it a month later on his return. 

Upon the significance of this discovery at Elephantine as well as 
upon so many other points, Mr. Harold M. Wiener has shed a flood 
of light, springing from his comprehensive knowledge both of the 
Jewish law and of the methods devised by legal minds for adjusting 
legal provisions to changing conditions of life. (See Bibliotheca 
Sacra, for October, 1909; pp. 724, 728.) As he shows, during the 
exile two questions confronted the Jews. (1) How was the ordinary 


‘See Records oF THE Past, Vol. VII, 1908, p. 150. 
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local worship to be maintained or replaced? (2) “What will ye do 
in the day of solemn assembly, and in the day of the feast of the Lord?” 
(Hosea, 1x:5.) Here was such a change of conditions that extreme 
measures must be resorted to if they were not to abandon the worship 
of the Lord altogether, for the maintenance of sacrifice in the Prom- 
ised Land was no longer possible. 

The adjustment made by the majority of the Jews is well known. 
They would not give up the worship of their God, neither would they 
transgress the Mosaic law limiting sacrifice to the Promised Land. 
They, therefore, established the Synagogue, which was a regular place 
for reading of the Scriptures and for prayer, thus spiritualizing the 
worship, and with a success that has commanded the admiration of 
the world, and made them a peculiar people even to our own time. But 
naturally, other methods of adjustment must have suggested them- 
selves. One was that of making a virtue of necessity, and establish- 
ing a central sanctuary where sacrifices could be offered elsewhere. 
Such an attempt evidently was made at Elephantine, in Egypt. But, 
evidently, this did not satisfy the conscience of the faithful Jews, and 
so was eventually abandoned, and all adopted the synagogue. 

Until, therefore, Palestine shall be again in possession of the 
Jews, and the temple restored, this race will continue to worship God 
only by prayer and good works, sorrowing meanwhile for the desecra- 
tion of their holy place and their Promised Land. The inscription at 
Elephantine bears striking testimony to the severe struggles through 
which the nation passed in adjusting themselves to the radical changes 
of conditions brought about by the Babylonish captivity, and the sub- 
sequent occupation of their land by alien nations. 
























G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
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RELIEFS ON THE ARA PACIS.—Mr. H. Stuart Jones in a 
paper read before the British and American Archeological Societies 
at Rome stated that he regarded it as certain that none of the reliefs 
originally belonging to the Della Valle collection and now walled up 
in the garden front of the Villa Medici, belonged to the Ara Pacis. 
|Compare REcorDs oF THE Past, Vol. V, 1906, p. 104.] He contends 
that no discoveries were made on the site of the altar till 1568, when 
several slabs and the relief of Tellus and the Aurz, now in Florence, 
were found. He believes that the figure usually identified as Augustus 
was the rex sacrorum. ‘‘He places the relief of Tellus on the east face 
of the altar, and the Lupercal with the fig tree on the north side of 
that entrance—an arrangement very suitable for the back of the 


monument, then, as now, approached from the Via Flaminia, the mod- 
ern Corso.” 


Oberlin, Ohio. 



























AMAZON ON EAST GATE OF BOGITAZ-KEUY 


MOST RECENT HITTITE DISCOVERIES 


HERE have been two new items of Hittite discovery made 
recently of which | present photographs taken this summer. 
The figure of the woman warrior is from the East gate of 
Boghaz-Keuy, and was discovered by the workmen after 
Professor Winckler and Macudy Bey left the mines in 1907. No one, 
apparently, has seen it or photographed it before, except the German 
architect Puchstein. He speaks of it as a king in an Egyptian dress, 
while it is evidently a woman. Even the peasants in the fields said, 
“Have you seen the woman on the stone there?’ Professor Sayce 
writes, “Your discovery that the warrior on the East gate is a woman 
is important, since it settles the Amazon question.” She holds a double 
headed axe, and has a sword by her side, and wears what seems like 
chain armour. She has bare feet instead of wearing the usual pointed 
Hittite boots.’ 
The other picture is the first one that has been taken of a bas-relief 
at Ivriz in Southern Cappadocia. It is two miles farther up the gorge 
than the well known Ivriz figures, and is more primitive looking and 


i‘ *See REcorDS OF THE Past, Vol. VII, 1908, pp. 267-274, Hittites Near Marsovan, Asia 
mor, 
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REPLICA OF IVRIZ FIGURES 


much worn and weathered, but it is otherwise exactly like them in 
subject and treatment. The recently discovered, like the long known 
one, has the god of harvest with his grapes and wheat ears, his robe 
curved at the bottom and his pointed cap and turned-up shoes, and in 
front of him the worshiping king. There are, however, no inscrip- 
tions to be seen on this later found bas-relief. There are the ruins of 
three Christian churches clinging to the rocky sides of the same 
gorge close beside the Hittite figures. 
IsABEL FRANCES Dopp. 
Constantinople, Turkey. 
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HUMAN REMAINS IN THE CAVE OF JAMMAS, 
FRANCE.—“The appeal of the Society to the French Government 
to take means for the preservation of ancient remains mentioned in 
our notes [Vol. VIII part 2, p. 124], has been followed by a communi- 
cation from the Minister of the Interior to the Society, informing it of 
the discovery of human remains in the cave of Jammes at Martiel 
(Aveyron), offering those remains to the Society, and suggesting that 
it send a delegate to Martiel to continue the excavations. Dr. Bau- 
douin was the delegate selected, and he has furnished the Society with 
a full report of his proceedings.” 





POSSIBLE PRE-GLACIAL HUMAN REMAINS ABOUT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.—A LETTER TO DR. C. C, ABBOTT 


[Dr. C. C. Abbott, who has been studying for many years the 
human implements and bones found in the river gravels at Trenton, 
received in the early part of the summer a letter from Prof. N. H. 
Winchell which is of such general interest that we have asked the 
privilege of printing it. We are specially pleased to do so because 
we feel that the long and careful work of Dr. Abbott has not been 
duly appreciated. Dr. Holmes has long been studying the stone 
implements found in the tidewater region of the Atlantic coast, and 
has written extensively regarding them. His most comprehensive 
report on this subject in in the XV Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, that for 1893-94, under the title of Stone Implements of 
the Potomac-Chesapeake Tidewater Province. This region is very 
rich in ancient human remains, having been a favorite fishing and 
hunting ground from earliest times. The age of the remains varies 
from the most recent Indian quarries and workshops to the ancient 
remains found in the river gravels of late glacial and post-glacial 
time. Since the age of these older remains must be determined by 
the geologist rather than the ethnologist, the suggestions of a geolo- 
gist of the high standing of Prof. N. H. Winchell are very valuable 
and call attention to a number of important points on which Doctors 
Abbott and Holmes differ, the former being convinced of the occur- 
rence of glacial man, while the latter considers the oldest remains 
found to be of comparatively recent date. ‘ FL Wey 


HAVE been reading the paper by Holmes on the distribution of 
stone artifacts in the tidewater area of the Piedmont plateau, 
somewhat attentively, and although I have not had opportunity 
to examine the facts in the field, it has occurred to me to sug- 

gest to you some correlations which, if found correct by further field 
study, may aid to interpret not only his facts, but also some that you 
have reported. These ideas are briefly expressed as follows: 

1. His so-called “boulder quarries” may be not wholly artificial, 
but natural, at least pre-glacial. 

2. They were filled by the operations of the glacial epoch, with the 
material that was available, some of it being aboriginal chippings and 
rude artifacts, but mainly by natural local drift. 

3. They thus can be correlated with the Trenton gravel and its 
rude artifacts, both as to date and as to method of accumulation. 
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4. These artifacts, and the culture that they indicate, are very 
different from and apparently older than the steatite working which 
Holmes also describes. 

These ideas are based on a few facts given by Dr. Holmes, as 
well as on some general considerations which involve broader views 
of the antiquity of man in America which are not taken into account 
by him, viz: 

1. There would be nothing more natural than that all about the 
outcropping edge of the Potomac conglomerate there should be more 
or less vertical and even “under cut” small cliffs in pre-glacial time, 
which would be more or less buried by the transported material of 
the glacial epoch. 

2. The area studied by Dr. Holmes is essentially outside the glacial 
limit, but there is no doubt that all superficial materials were more or 
less transported, at least for short distances, by the abundant waters 
that washed the lower lands, outside of the ice-limit. 

3. Where such materials were swept along the valleys as gravels 
they necessarily involved any pre-glacial human remains and imple- 
ments that had been deposited in their way. 

4. When they were not swept along with waters bearing drift 
gravel they would necessarily be brought into such sheltered depres- 
sions as these quarries, and would also partake largely of the debris of 
the rock formations of the region. 

5. If they be actual post-glacial human works, why have there 
not been found some artifacts that show characters different from 
the paleoliths of the Trenton gravels? Dr. Holmes says it is because 
the quarries are on a hillside, and that no sites of suitable habitats 
could have existed, such as to cause the losing of neolithic articles 
in the vicinity. But that is to me hardly sufficient. In such an area of 
quarrying as mapped by him there should be found, if these works 
are as recent as the steatite quarries, some trace of higher culture, 
like the traces of higher culture found in the ancient copper mines of 
Lake Superior, and in other post-glacial workings, where equally 
there is no village debris. 

6. If they be pre-glacial human works there could not be found 
relics of neolithic culture in these quarries—as appears to be the 
fact from Dr. Holmes’ report. 

7. These two important considerations both point, individually 
and unitedly, to the idea that the boulder quarries are pre-glacial. 

8. As nearly as I can gather from Dr. Holmes’ report and from 
his illustrations, the soapstone quarries were worked with imple- 
ments of “a distinct class (p. 149) the sites of their manufacture not 
having been discovered.” Although “barely beyond the city limits” 
of Washington, the Rose Hill quarry on “Connecticut Avenue 
extended,” well within the environment of the boulder quarries, 
“one and a half miles from each of the great quartz boulder quarries,” 
was worked by implements that were so unique as to form a class of 
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their own—not by implements of quartz nor of quartzyte from the 
boulder quarries, but of a dark gray igneous rock resembling diabase, 
or of vein quartz obtained on the spot. If the boulder quarries were 
cotemporary with the soapstone quarries the query necessarily arises 
why did not the workmen use implements made from the boulders of 
the boulder quarries? It could not be on account of the necessity of 
carrying them to the soapstone quarries, since one of the “classes” 
of these implements, according to Dr. Holmes, “‘were made for the 
purpose on distant sites.” It is more probable that the soapstone 
workers knew nothing of the boulder quarries. As a fact the latter 
have but recently been discovered by the whites. 

It seems to me that there is much reason to separate the boulder 
quarries from the soapstone quarries in point of time, and hence 
in point of race that did the work. If it should prove true that they 
can be thus separated, I believe we should find about Washington one 
of the most remarkable fields for the demonstration of the existence 
of pre-glacial man in America. 

9g. Again, any geologist examining the photographic reproduc- 
‘tions given by Dr. Holmes—plates 8, 9, 10, and 11, while recognizing 
the existence of artificially broken boulders, would also see evidence 
of greater age than is expressed by the photographic reproductions of 
the soapstone quarries seen in plates 79, 81, 85, and 91. This is recog- 
nized by Dr. Holmes himself. It seems to be necessary to judge 
approximately how much older, as well as to consider whether the 
difference in aspect can be accounted for by invoking local surround- 
ings. If one assumes at once as a prerequisite condition, that the soap- 
stone and the boulder quarries are of coeval dates, his mind will 
naturally dwell on all considerations that tend to confirm that assump- 
tion, as has been done by Dr. Holmes. In doing so, however, he is 
likely to overlook important distinctions that look away from that 
assumption, as seems to have been done by Dr. Holmes. For instance, 
in all the boulder quarry illustrations mentioned the boulders and sur- 
rounding earth are compacted in a manner that requires greater age 
than mere pre-historic (or even historic) work seen in the soapstone 
quarries. The stones also lie with a prevailing slope all in one direc- 
tion, and most remarkable of all the stones are coated with a scale, 
a sort of glacial patina, which cements them together in a firm mass 
such as is characteristic of boulders and gravel of the glacial epoch. 
Usually, and so far as I know always, such scale is calcareous and will 
effervesce in HCL. I have never known such scale to form on recent 
artifacts, but it is almost invariably present in old gravels and boulder 
masses of the drift age when freshly exposed. All these significant 
glacial features have been overlooked by Dr. Holmes in his discussion 
of the correlation of these quarries. Now, in the illustrations of the 
soapstone quarries no such features are seen. They may exist in the 
overlying debris covering the general country at the soapstone quar- 
ries, but I think they would not be found in the debris filling the 
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artificial soapstone pits. Dr. Holmes’ photographs of the soapstone 

pits do not well show the nature of the materials filling them. Mr. 

Dinwiddie was instructed to thoroughly remove it, and its structure 
seems not to have been compared with the structure of the debris 
filling the pits of the boulder quarries. 

10. The mingling of these remains, pre-glacial and post-glacial, 
seems to have operated as at Little Falls, Minnesota, to cause con- 
fusion in assigning them to their proper ages. The tendency has been 
to refer them all to the historic Indian, because the Indian is a known 
datum, and he was known to have made use of both the palzolith 
and the neolith. The date of the palzolith was, therefore, uncertain 
and would have remained unknown, except for careful examination 
in the gravels, such as those at Trenton, Little Falls, and now, appar- 
entiv in the glacial debris of these boulder quarries. 

11. The results of Dr. Holmes’ excellent work seem, therefore, 
in spite of the conclusions of his seemingly careful and candid research, 
to confirm the conclusions which you reached so many years ago as 

; to the palzoliths of the Trenton gravels—and on this you are to be 
; congratulated and should be honored by your fellow men. 


N. H. WINCHELL, 



















St. Paul, Minn. 


$+ 


STATUE OF MEN-KAU-RA.—One of the additions to the 
Museum at Cairo during 1908 was an alabaster statue of Men-kau-Ra, 
or Mycerinus, the fifth king of the IV dynasty, found at Gizeh by Dr. 
Reisner. It is nearly twice life size; the head is beautifully modeled 
with a wide, rather flat nose and large upper lip. On the same spot Dr. | 
Reisner found “some slabs of green schist bearing in high relief an 
upright figure of the same king, between the goddess Hathor and 
a deity who is evidently the chief divinity of a nome, and has by her 
side a standard with emblems. It is said that Dr. Reisner has found 
several examples of that tablet, and as in the two exhibited in the 
Museum the emblems on the standards differ, it is a fair inference that 
one was made for every nome in Egypt. If so, it is hoped that they will 
be speedily published, for hardly anything would do more to fill in 
the gaps in our knowledge alike of the early history of Egypt and the 
Egyptian religion than an accurate knowledge of the nome signs. 
It is also somewhat disconcerting to those who have pronounced 


Hathor a foreign importation to find her appearing so early in 
Egyptian history.” 


ANCIENT ORIENTAL SEALS 


1%) 
TUDENTS of art and archeology must appreciate the bringing 
together, through the enlightened efforts and generosity of 
such men as Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of valuable objects of 
antiquity and the throwing of them open to the world in 
scholarly publications such as that from the hands of Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, the American authority on seals. The volume entitled 
Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals in the Library of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan is valuable not only for the superb manner in which the 
matter has been treated and presented by the author, but also for the 
excellent workmanship of the designer and printer, Mr. Frederic 
Fairchild Sherman. 

The volume contains heliograph reproductions of impressions of 
nearly 300 representative examples selected from a large collection 
of ancient seals in the library of Mr. Morgan. Some are remarkable 
creations of an artistic character, exhibiting a skill on the part of the 
lapidary equal to that manifested in any period. Others, while more 
naive in character and workmanship, are important in tracing the 
development of motives and are valuable in throwing light upon 
investigations into the early mythology of the Orient. 

The seals which were in use from the earliest known period in 
history are made of shell taken from the compact core of the conch, 
of green and black serpentine, of lapislazuli, cornelian, agate, sapphire, 
jade, blue chalcedony, ete. The ancient lapidary in metamorphosing 
the bits of material into gems must have used delicate tools. A hole 
was drilled through the cylinder for the purpose of inserting an instru- 
ment which enabled the scribe to roll the seal over the soft clay or for 
inserting a cord so that it could be attached to the body. 

The purpose of the seal in ancient times was exactly the same as 
it is to-day. As Dr. Ward says, it was to designate property or more 
particulary for the identification of the individual. That is, the seal 
impression was a substitute for a signature. This arose from the fact 
that few could affix a signature to a document, as the ability to write 
was confined almost entirely to professional scribes. In consequence 
its use for authenticating writings caused the highest importance to 
be attached to it. We learn from the classical writers that every man 
of standing in a Babylonian community had his seal. There are sev- 
eral royal cylinders in the Morgan collection of important kings of 
the third millennium B. C., among which may be mentioned those 
of the famous Gudea and Ibi-Sin. 

When the individual did not possess a seal he used a substitute. 
As early as the time of Abraham the cord which hung to the garment 
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of a Bablyonian, called sisiktu, was used as a substitute. A portion of 
it was pressed into the soft clay. Alongside of the impression, as was 
done in the case of a seal, was written: “His sisiktw instead of his 
seal.” The sisiktw is probably to be identified with the sisith worn by 
orthodox Hebrews at the present time. In the Old Testament it is 
referred to as the fringe or cord placed in the hem of the garment, 
which was to serve as a reminder of the law. (Numbers, xv: 38-39.) 

Another substitute for the seal commonly used was the thumbnail 
of the individual, which was pressed into the soft clay, and alongside 
of the impression was written: “Thumbnail instead of his seal.” This 
recalls the old English custom of the obligor embedding his teeth 
in the wax on a document instead of using a seal. 

By his researches, which cover a period of many years, Dr. Ward 
has been able to determine the different ages represented in the Mor- 
gan seal colection. He has classified the seals as Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Cypriote, Syro-Hittite, Sabzean, Persian, and Sassanian. In addition 
he discusses several scaraboids and Assyrian cone seals. 

The art of the very earliest seals from Babylonia is compara- 
tively crude.” The human figures are either nude or clothed with short 
skirts. The faces have an extremely prominent nose, resembling 
the beak of a bird, and large round eyes, quite similar to the faces 
depicted in the early Sumerian reliefs. The more common designs 
found, belonging to the period of the fourth millennium B. C., contain 
seated deities drinking through a tube from a large vase on the ground. 
Other designs show eagles seizing animals, such as the bull and lion. 
But the favorite themes of the early seals are taken from the great 
national epic, or collection of myths, known as the Gilgamesh epic. 
The scene used is usually that of the contest of the hero and his friend 
Enkidu (which name is usually read Ea-bani) with wild animals. 

From Sargon’s time (i. e., about 2800 B. C.) the name of the 
owner was engraved on the seal, as is customary in the present era. In 
the case of a ruler his titles were usually added; in that of an individual 
the name of the deity he worshiped was mentioned. In the Cassite 
period, that is, during the second millennium B. C., the ‘arge cylinder 
used in the earlier period was again introduced. In this age in many 
instances the ‘seals are nearly covered with lengthy prayers to the 
gods. The encased cross which Dr. Ward holds was the emblem of 
the sun, and perhaps the origin of the swastika was introduced in this 
period. In the late Babylonian period of the first millennium the 
emblems of gods on the boundary stones were imitated, before whom 
the owner of the seal was represented standing in the attitude of 
worship. In the Persian period the designs were more and more 
simplified and conventionalized, this change being due to influences 
from Persia. 

The seals coming from the northern empire, belonging to the 
second millennium B. C., are large and seldom have inscriptions. The 
design shows a god standing with a bow in his hand, before whom 
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is the worshiper; or the deity is seated before a table with an attend- 
ant waving a fan behind him. In this period the representation of the 
Sacred Tree, called by some “the tree of life,” first makes its appear- 
ance. This became the favorite design in the later Assyrian period. 
The winged figures, like the Hebrew cherubim or seraphim, appear 
as guardians as well as givers of the fruit of “the tree of life,” which 
Dr. Ward says corresponds to the tree of life in the story of the Garden 
of Eden. If what the author maintains is correct concerning the 
introduction of the motive of the sacred tree into Babylonia, it is not 
improbable that is was borrowed from the Western Semites coming 
from Syria and Palestine, instead of its being imported by Israel 
from Babylonia, according to the prevailing theory of certain Semitists. 

In the later Assyrian period another characteristic design is found, 
namely, the conflict between the spirits of order and disorder. Dr. 
Ward thinks the design is a composite, based on the early motive of 
the conflict of Gilgamesh with the wild beasts, and the ight of Bél and 
the Dragon, or better, Marduk with Tiamat, well known in the Baby- 
lonian Creation story. Marduk was the god of order, whereas Tiamat 
was the deity representing confusion and chaos. In the Morgan col- 
lection there is an especially remarkable specimen of this scene. It is 
the most complete representation of the fight between Bél and the 
Dragon that is known. It was first identified by the famous George 
Smith of the British Museum, and has frequently been used in show- 
ing that the Biblical representation of Satan as a serpent in Eden was 
not unknown to the Babylonians. 

As early as 600 B. C. the cylinder seal began to be replaced by 
the so-called cone seal, which became more and more popular. In 
Egypt the scarab had replaced the cylinder seal, which was due to the 
employment of papyrus as the writing material. The scarab in time 
was reduced to the scaraboid, which is a simple oval without the 
joints of the beetle. The author suggests that this may be the origin 
of the cone seal, although the latter is much larger and has a more 
convenient form for attachment. 

Dr. Ward’s discussion of the seals is especially valuable, as 
he endeavors to trace the development of the motives and to ascertain 
their origin. For instance, the winged disk which represents Ashur, 
the chief deity of the Assyrians, he says came into that land from the 
West, it being a modification of the Egyptian representation of the Sun 
god Ra. Dr. Ward holds that the influence upon Babylonian art was 
greater from the Syro-Hittite region than from Egypt, or in other 
words, it came from the countries between the Euphrates and Syria. 
This is the land controlled in the early millenniums by the Amorites, but 
ruled over with more or less authority by the Hittites from 2000 to 
700 B.C. Dr. Ward acknowledges the difficulties in disentangling the 
elements that entered into the art which he calls Syro-Hittite, but he 
inclines to the belief that it was profoundly influenced by the culture 
from the Ionian seacoasts of the earliest and later Mycenzean periods, 
and probably also by Egypt through the Phcenicians. 
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The cylinders from the Syro-Hittite region, Dr. Ward shows, 
usually contain the figures of three deities, two being male and one 
female. One of the gods, Martu or Amurru, the author says, was 
introduced into the Babylonian pantheon as the god of the West. 
The other, namely, Adad, became the Babylonian storm deity. 
Amurru appears as a dignified, stately god, wearing a long robe, and 
without weapons. Adad wears a short robe which is scarcely more 
than a loin cloth, and is dressed for war. The goddess, which is 
Ashtoreth of the Old Testament, corresponding to the Babylonian 
Ishtar, is either nude or represented as drawing aside her garment. 
Her symbolic animal is the bull or cow, upon which she sometimes 
stands. All three deities appear in a single cylinder in the Morgan 
collection, which is regarded as a remarkable specimen of this 
ancient art. 

One of the far reaching conclusions of Dr. Ward’s investigations 
is that the monotheistic worship of Jahweh, the god of Israel, origi- 
nated in the worship of this Western deity, Adad. This is based upon 
the study of the art in which that deity appears. The earliest character 
of the worship of Jahweh, as found in the Hebrew literature, shows 
that he was a god of the mountains. The stories of Sinai, Horeb, 
Moriah, Carmel, ete., indicate this. He was also a god of storms, 
thunder, lightning, and war, as he is so frequently portrayed in the 
Psalms and Prophecies, and he was worshiped under the form of a 
bull. The calf that Aaron made was a symbol of the people’s worship. 
The calves that were set up at Bethel and Dan by Jereboam repre- 
sented the worship of Jahweh in the Northern Kingdom. 

Dr. Ward finds on the Syro-Hittite seals of the Morgan and other 
collections which depict the god Adad (known also as Ramman in 
Babylonia, Teshup among the Hittites, and Reseph among the Syri- 
ans), that he is such a deity. He finds all the characteristics of Jahweh 
united in this god, whose habitat is in Syria-Palestine and whose wor- 
ship goes back to the earliest period of history. He is usually repre- 
sented with the forked thunderbolt, sometimes with a club or axe. 
As a god of thunder he leads the bellowing bull by a cord attached 
toaringinhis nose. He is frequently represented as walking or stand- 
ing on the tops of mountains. In the language of Micah concerning 
Jahweh, he “treads on the high places of the earth.” 

The other Western deity, Amurru, was the great solar god of the 
Amorites, a mighty people, who dominated over Syria-Palestine in 
the third and earlier millenniums B. C. Dr. Ward’s theory, based 
solely on the study of ancient art, that this deity was introduced into 
the religion of Babylonia, is a very important result of his investiga- 
tions. It is substantiated in a remarkable manner by the inscriptions 
of Babylonia, for the deity Amurru played an important role in the 
early Babylonian religion. In fact the chief deities of the Semitic 
Babylonians, which are solar gods, have their origin in this solar 
deity of the Amorites. This fact, considered in connection with many 
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others, will doubtless eventually prompt scholars to look to the land of 
the Amorites, that is, Syria-Palestine, as the original home of the 
Semitic Babylonian culture, instead of maintaining that the culture 
of the Semites in Palestine, including the Hebraic, was borrowed from 
Babylonia. 

It is to be hoped that the rest of this important collection of ancient 
seals, perhaps the largest in any private collection, will be published. 
In this way the comparative prevalence of design can be ascertained, 
which will be highly instructive in showing the popularity of the 
different worships, as well as furnish valuable material for the student 
in linguistics, in archeology and in art. 

ALBERT T. Cray. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND RESULTS IN MEXICAN RESEARCH ' 


HE above summary of the results of Mexican research, 
like many other valuable contributions to the subject, has 


been published at the expense of the Duke of Loubat and 

distributed freely to public libraries in all parts of the 
world. The range of authors and facts brought under review is very 
broad (indeed nothing seems to have escaped the author’s eye), 
while his inferences are very cautiously made, as will be seen by his 
concluding Historical Remarks (pp. 124-127). 

It is too early to write a history of Mexico. The evidence of the 
picture manuscripts and Spanish authors has by no means as yet been 
entirely sifted in a critical manner, and archzology has not supplied 
us yet with anything like sufficient data; finally, a number of important 
chronological and synchronological problems remain to be solved. 

“Nothing is more misleading than the old schematized division of 
Mexican history into three successive periods: Toltec, Chichimec, and 
Aztec. Reality is seldom so simple. 

“The origin of the great migration current which ran through 
the whole American continent from the North to the South will doubt- 
less never be finally ascertained, as also the alleged chronological 
and geographical coincidences between the various migrations. Con- 
nections between the Mexicans and the Mound-builders are as yet in 
the realm of unsupported conjecture. The best thing under the cir- 
cumstances is to confine ourselves to the study of the present occu- 
pants of the land. There is no doubt that the Mexicans were immi- 

‘Methods and Resul's in Mexican Research, by Dr. Walter Lehmann, Assistant Keeper 
of the Royal Ethnographical Museum at Berlin; originally published in the Archiv fur 


Anthropoiogie, Vol. V1, 1907, pp. 113-168. Translated from the German with kind per- 
mission of the editors of the Archiv, by Seymour de Ricci, Paris, June, 19009. 
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grants and well aware of it. It is possible that they came from the 
North, but it has never been conclusively demonstrated. On the con- 
trary the close connection between Mexican civilization and the other 
civilizations of Central America is perfectly established. 

“The Toltec problem is a diffcult one. Even if we omit all the 
mythological matter concerning not only the Toltecs, but also the god 
Quetzalcouatl, there remains an important substratum of historical 
fact which we cannot dismiss at a word as Brinton was inclined to do. 
The very difficulty of the question ought not to deter us from its study, 
as it may give the key to a correct knowledge of the whole Mexican and 
Central American world. 

“The Toltecs, as expressly stated by Sahagun, were a Nahuatl 
tribe speaking therefore a language closely connected with the Mexi- 
can. ‘hey belonged to an early stage of civilization, they spread their 
influence far and wide, and their memory was preserved by a 
number of tribes who spoke a different language and had their own 
civilization. 

“To the Toltecs is generally ascribed the invention of hieroglyph- 
ics and the calendar. The Mexicans, Tzapotecs, and Mayas had 
both, but in various forms and stages of development. Two explana- 
tions are possible: either the Mexicans and Mayas influenced one 
another through the intervening Tzapotecs or else the three nations 
learnt writing and the calendar from a third and older nation. And 
who could the latter be if not the Toltecs? 

“Mexican legends tell us that the ‘wise men’ (i. e. the mythical 
Toltecs), parted from the other tribes and went forth towards the 
East. After these are mentioned the first historical Toltecs, the inhabi- 
tants of Tollan, Tollanzinco, and Xicotitlan. The expression ydque, 
‘they went forth,’ is also found in the Quiche legends, which call these 
the ‘forth goers,’ yaqui yinak, and state that Quetzalcouatl was their 
god. This, evidently, refers to Toltecs, who went toward the East 
in pre-historic times. 

‘Now, in Landa’s narrative, the Maya hero, Cuculean, comes from 
the West. Further, a Toltec influence is clearly to be observed in the 
buildings of Mayapan and Chichenitza, especially in the round towers 
of the Quetzalcouatl sanctuaries and in the typical snake pillars which 
are also found at Tollan (Tula). 

“Quetzalcouatl appears in wall paintings at Mitla, the ruins, 
according to Torquemada, of temples built by the Toltecs, under the 
name of Nacxit (Mexican Nacwitl, nawi-tcxitl) he plays an important 
part in the Cakchiquel myths. 

“The inhabitants of Cholula, where Quetzalcouatl was in par- 
ticular honor, and where great ruins still remain, were said to be 
descendants of the Toltecs, to whom Torquemada also ascribes the 
majestic pyramids of Teotiuacan. Various ancient records expressly 
attest the wide dispersion of Toltec influence both on the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coast. 

“The birthplace of the Toltecs, Huei-Tlapallan (or Huehue- 
Tlapallan), or Xalac (‘on the shore’), is doubtless to be identified 
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with the Tlapallan of more recent narratives (i. e., the Tabasco dis- 
trict), and is never mentioned without the emphatic epithets of ‘great’ 
or ‘ancient.’ 

“The list of early kings of Colhuacan, from whom, according to 
Chimalpain, was descended the royal Mexican dynasty, is identical 
with the list of the Tollan rulers. But we must not forget that besides 
the historical Colhuacan there was a mythical place of the same name 
(Colhuacan-Mexico), and that all the Nahua nations, including the 
Mexicans, tried to make out some connection or other with alleged 
Toltec ancestors. Be it as it may, the Toltec problem promises to enter 
a new stage, and we may now look hopefully forward to a final solu- 
tion. The question is of high importance and the old fanciful ideas 
we had of this nation will have to give way before the results of scien- 
tific research. 

“The answer to this great problem will enable us to test the value 
of the various migration legends. But, alas, the history of Mexico 
before the Spanish conquest will always remain confined to a short lapse 
of years; the hieroglyphic documents only speak of centuries, and we 
have before us a civilization the evolution of which may have occupied 
thousands of years.” 


bob 


FERNANDO CORTES AND THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO' 


ERNANDO CORTES and the Conquest of Mexico, is the 

title of the new volume of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons series, 

Heroes of the Nations. Mr. MacNutt gives here the story 

of the life and military accomplishments of this man whom 
he considers as “easily the greatest” of the men who extended Spain’s 
power abroad. After tracing the vicissitudes of this soldier and states- 
man, the author closes with an estimate of his character, which 
should be judged by the standards of his time and in the light of the 
conditions which prevailed in Europe in the XVI century. His 
letters to Charles V describing his military operations in the New 
World have been compared with Czesar’s Commentarics, “without 
suffering by the comparison.” 

“Gaul, when overrun and conquered by Julius Cesar, possessed 
no such political organization as did the Aztec Empire when it was 
subdued by Cortes. There were neither cities comparable with 
Tlascala and Cholula, nor was there any central military organization 
corresponding to the triple alliance of Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and 
Tlacopan, with their vast dependencies, from which countless hordes 
of warriors were drawn. On the other hand, while Czesar led the 
flower of the Roman legions, Cortes captained a mixed band of a few 
hundred men, ill-trained, undisciplined, indifferent to schemes of con- 
quest and bent only on their own individual aggrandizement, of whom 

*Fernando Cortes and the Conquest of Mexico, by Francis Augustus MacNutt; 12mo, 


pp. xxiv, 475; 20 illustrations and maps. $135 net. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1909. 
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many were also disaffected towards the commanders and required 
alternate cajoling and threats to hold them in hand.” 

Cortes, in the opinion of the Mr. MacNutt, was sincere in his 
piety. He believed that he was leading a holy crusade to win lost 
souls to salvation. He says that without the motive of overthrowing 
idolatry and securing the salvation of so many souls, his war would 
be unjust and obnoxious. In spite of the frequent accusation of 
aspiring to independent sovereignty, Mr. MacNutt holds that “the 
Emperor had no more faithful subject than Cortes, in whom the dual 
mainsprings of action were religion and loyalty.” Cruel he certainly 
was, but “the iron policy which used massacres, torture, and slavery 
for its instruments of conquest did not revolt the Indians, since it 
presented no contrast to the usage common among themselves in 
time of war; vae victis comprised the ethics of native kings who, in 
addition to wars for aggrandizement of territory and increase of 
glory, also waged them solely to obtain victims for the sacrificial 
altars of their gods. This ghastly levy ceased with the introduction 
of Malintzin’s religion, and he brought no hitherto unfamiliar horror 
as a substitute for it.” : 

He had supreme genius for leadership. ‘“W§uth inadequate means, 
he undertook and successfully accomplished one of the greatest mili- 
tary enterprises of which we have knowledge.” 


SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN ANCIENT ROME' 


N THE Prefatory Note to Society and Politics in Ancient Rome, 
Professor Abbott thus states his purpose in publishing the 
present volume of essays and sketches: “The social, political, 
and literary questions which are discussed in them—the partici- 

pation of women in public life, municipal politics, the tendencies of 
parlimentary government, realism in fiction, the influence of the thea- 
ter and like matters—were not peculiar to Roman civilization, but 
they are of all time, and confront all civilized peoples. We are grap- 
pling with them to-day, and to see what form they took at another’ 
time, and what solutions of them or attempts at solving them another 
highly civilized people made may not be without profit or interest to 
us. The common inheritance of difficult problems which we thus 
share with the Romans has led the writer to compare ancient and 
modern conditions in some detail, or to contrast them, as the case 
may be. In fact, most of the papers are in some measure compara- 
tive studies of certain phases of life at Rome and in our own day. It 
is hoped, therefore, that the book will be of some interest to the gen- 
eral reader as well as to the special student of Roman life and 
literature.” 

This hope, it seems to us, he has fulfilled, for the range of sub- 

jects touched upon is wide, and the author has treated them in an 
interesting manner. His comparisons are suggestive. 


"Society and Politics in Ancient Rome, Essays and Sketches by Frank Frost Abbott, 
Professor of Classics in Princeton University; 12 mo, pp. x, 267. $1.25 net. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


PREPARATIONS FOR MORE EXCAVATIONS AT POM- 
PEIT AND HERCULANEUM.—‘The new Archeological Law 
having been passed by the Italian Chamber and the. Senate, prepara- 
tions are being made for valuing the property round Pompeii and 
Herculaneum with a view to excavations.” 


TEMPLE OF THOTHMES III AT ABYDOS.—At Abydos 
Mr. Ayrton, of the Egypt Exploration Fund, has excavated a temple 
of Thothmes III in a line between the Temple of Ramesses and what 
is known as the great Temenos of Osiris. Above the temple are the 
remains of a Coptic church. 


ORIGIN OF DENHOLES.—Rev. J. W. Hayes, in the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, discusses the evidence relating 
to the origin and uses of denholes and other chalk excavations in 
England, concluding that they never had a higher claim than that of 
chalk pits or quarries. Denholes of the chambered type were excavated 
for the material in which they occur. 


ROMAN VILLA IN KENT.—‘“‘Near the chalk quarries at 
Northfleet, Kent, the foundations of a Roman villa have been dis- 
covered. Careful excavations are being made under the direction of 
Mr. W. H. Steadman, a local antiquary, and a number cf red tile pave- 


ments, many fragments of pottery, and a Roman well, 12 ft. deep, have 
been found.” 


RESIGNATION OF PROF. HULSEN.—Prof. Hiilsen has 
resigned his position with the German Archzological Institute at 
Rome. The authorities at Berlin have, of late, been reducing the 
allowances of the Institute, thus, apparently, implying that the work 
at Rome is played out. Prof. Htlsen intends to settle at Florence, 


where he will work at the prints and drawings in the Florence museums 
illustrating Roman antiquities. 


DEDICATION OF TEMPLE IN THE GROVE OF FUR- 
RINA.—Prof. Paul Gauckler reports that he has found “the fine 
dedication of the temple laid bare in the Grove of Furrina on the Jani- 
culum. [See Recorps oF THE Past, Vol. VIII, May-June, 19009, p. 
173.|. As was fully expected by him, it is to Jupiter Heliopolitanus 


(Jovi optimo maximo Heliopolitano Augusto), otherwise the Baal of 
Heliopolis.” 
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NEOLITHIC LAKES IN ESSEX, ENGLAND.—In the 
Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society, Mr. John French 
has an article on the great antiquity of the lakes at Leigh’s Priory. 

¥ He attributes their origin to the Neolithic Lake Dwellers. The 

| priory was built on the dry bed of the last of the 13 lakes. Alongside 

4 the dam at the end of the first lake a Roman road crosses the valley, 

and it is clear that the dam is older than the road. Excavations, he 

believes, would strengthen the evidence of antiquity. 


























HOMO HEIDELBERGENSIS.—‘Dr. L. Laloy in L’Anthro- 


\) pologie concurs with Herr Otto Schoetensack of Leipsic that the fossil 
lower jaw of Homo Heidelbergensis is the most ancient relic of 
if humanity yet discovered, being incontestably Pliocene. It is remark- 


able for its massive appearance, and the complete absence of a chin. 
He considers that it presents more primitive characters in some 
respects than those of the anthropoids, and that it is only superior to 
them in its projection and the form of the dental curve.” 






i PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM AFGHANISTAN.—“The 
Amir of Afghanistan recently sent some punch-marked coins found 
within his territory to India for examination by experts. They have 
several symbols not to be found in the authoritative text-book, and 
4 some of them bear Brahmo or Kharosthi characters of the IT and I] 
| century before our era. Punch-marked coins are the oldest known 
type of Indian coinage, but hitherto none has been discovered beyond 
Peshawar.” 


HEBREW COIN FOUND IN NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA.— 
A Hebrew coin of the reign of Simon Maccabzeus, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Fourth Year of the Deliverance of Zion,” which is 139 B. C.,, 
is reported in Anthropos as having been dug up in the Trappist Monas- 
tery of Marianhill, Natal, South Africa. The coin presents no 
peculiar points, but is of special interest because found in Natal. It . 
is to be hoped that further discoveries may be made throwing light 
on the question as to how and when this coin was carried so far from 
its native land. 




















BUSHMAN GRAVES.—Brother Otto, of Marianhill, reports 
that he has been informed by “an old Mosuto” that it is the Bushman 
u custom to scoop out a niche at the foot of a rock, in which the corpse 
A is laid and then wall it in with a barrier of stones. Another tribe, the 
| Basuto, after digging a grave in the usual manner, make a recess on 
one side at the bottom, lay the corpse in this and build it in with stones. 
Among the Bantu tribes it is a common custom to dig a recess in one 
side of the grave in which the body is laid so that in filling the grave 
the dirt is not thrown directly on the body. 
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ANCIENT SEWING OUTFIT.—‘“‘An interesting find is 
reported to have been made by Fraulein Professor Mestorf, Director 
of the Museum Schleswiger Allertiimer, at Kiel. In the grave of a 
Germanic woman, dating from the pre-Christian era, was found a 
stone box containing a set of sewing utensils, a pair of scissors of 
considerable weight, a horn knife with an iron blade, a stiletto, and 
several thorns, which were used as needles. There was also a stone 
resembling the so-called ‘Genidelstein,’ which was still in use as a flat- 
iron as late as the XVI and XVII centuries.” 


TREPANNING AMONG EGYPTIAN MUMMIES.—M. 
Maspero comments on the fact that the “mummies of the Ramesside 
kings, now in the Cairo Museum, have nearly all been subjected to an 
operation like trepanning either at the moment of, or shortly after 
death, as is shown by the appearance of a large traingular hole in the 
top of the skull. According to him, this was done for a religious, or 
more precisely, a magical reason, as it was considered that death from 
disease was caused by the intrusion of an evil spirit, who, after killing 
his victim, remained imprisoned in the top of the skull, and could not 
escape unless a way were made for him.” So. far no mummies of 
private individuals show evidence of such treatment. 


DR. SPOONER AT TAKHT-I-BAHI, INDIA.—Among the 


interesting discoveries of Dr. Spooner at Takht-i-Bahi in the Pesha- 
war Valley, “the most important was that of a stone, pierced through 
the center, which had evidently been the pediment of a stupa. The 
stone is a peculiar greenish one and on the 4 sides are scenes from the 
life of Buddha. So far as Dr. Spooner is aware, a more perfect speci- 
men of this cycle of the Mahaparanirvana does not exist. Among 
other finds near Peshawar, is that of a headless figure of a goddess with 
4.arms. This number of arms is unusual in Gandhara art. The upper 
pair of arms is lost, but the lower ones hold a spear and well defined 
wheel, respectively. The drapery is described as typically Greek.” 


ANTIQUITY OF THE LOOM.—In an interesting article in 
the Reliquary on The Loom During the Bronze Age in Britain, Henry 
Laver, F. S. A., reminds us that man early had clothing other than 
skins, and consequently weaving of some kind must have been car- 
ried on, soon leading to the use of a loom in some form. He cites 
the case of a potsherd, recently discovered in South Essex, bearing 
marks of cloth on the interior. The style of ornamentation and the 
material used identifies it at once as Bronze Age pottery. It is sup- 
posed that the potter, having no wheel, made a mold of the shape of the 
interior of the vase he was making from some combustable material 
and then plastered the clay over it. Upon baking, the interior mould 
burned away, leaving the hollow vase as desired. The mold was held 
together by a piece of cloth while the clay was applied, hence the marks 
of woven work on the interior. 
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REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL MONUMENTS AND CON- 
STRUCTIONS OF SCOTLAND.—‘The first report of the Royal 
Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments and Con- 
structions of Scotland has been issued in the form of a Blue-book, and 
consists of an inventory of monuments and constructions in Berwick- 
shire. It is noted that there are no recognized Roman constructions in 
Berwickshire. Some 260 objects are recorded, 70 of which have not 
ever been described before; these include the 4 monastic establishments 
of the Abbey of Dryburgh, Priory of Coldingham, Convent of Cis- 
tercian Nuns at Eccles (a mere fragment) and the Priory of St. Bothan 
at Abbey St. Bathans. Thirlestane Castle, near Lauder, is mentioned 
as the most remarkable historical dwelling in the county, while other 
castellated and domestic remains are noted besides pre-historic 
remains.” 


DISCOVERIES AT OSTIA.—‘A fine statue of Ceres was 
discovered in April by Prof. Vaglieri in the course of the excava- 
tions which he is conducting at Ostia. Another interesting discovery 
is reported from Ancona, where some workmen have unearthed a 
Greco-Roman tomb containing a skeleton, a cup of white glass, two 
metal strigils [instruments for scraping the skin at the bath], and 
several other objects. ‘Doric Ancon’ was founded, it will be remem- 
bered, by a colony of Greeks from Syracuse—a fact to which Juvenal 
alludes in a well-known line.” 

Later, in May, some valuable frescoes are reported to have been 
found at Ostia. They are in the remains of a large villa, containing 
a dining room “decorated with frescoes representing a figure of 
Silenus giving a drink to a thirsty man, an Ariadne, and a winged 
Victory about to strike a vanquished woman, for whom a third female 
figure is begging mercy.” The workmanship is exquisite. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDS AT BRISTOL, ENGLAND.— 
During excavations for building foundations in Bristol, in 1908, a 
number of objects of archzological interest were found. About 14 ft. 
below the street level a roughly made bone implement, 37 in. long, 
was turned up. It has a hole '% in. in diameter drilled at one end. 
The use is doubtful, but it may have been a cloak pin or a pin tor 
securing the bolt of a door. “At the same time a red deer tine tip 
was found which had been bored at the larger end to form the handle 
of probably a tool.’’ A few days later, at a depth of 12 ft., the meta- 
tarsal of a horse and the half of a broken “sledge-runner” 61% in. 
long were found. The runner showed that it had been used 
on ice. Near by was a solid tine of the red deer. It is 8 in. long, 
and has been sawn off at each end with a metal saw. These probably 
belonged to an early date, possibly as early as the Iron Age, or 
soon after. 
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DISCOVERIES ALONG THE CHINESE WALL.—During 
Dr. Stein’s visit to the salt marshes of Lop Nor and Tun Huang in 
1907 he traced more than 300 miles of the ancient wall constructed 
by the Chinese at the end of the II century B. C. to protect the route 
to the west. It is composed of consolidated gravel and regularly laid 
strata of fagots of reeds. High watch towers strengthen the line of 
defense. Wooden and bamboo documents from a period covering the 
last century B. C. and the first half of the first century A. D. were 
found in what appeared to be office rooms of guard houses, or in rub- 
bish heaps. A treasure cave with many manuscripts, paintings, and 
other Buddhist remains was opened. Hermetically sealed in a side 
chapel of a great Buddhist sacred cave was a “temple library” con- 
taining 4,000 manuscripts in 7 different languages. These seemed 


to have been deposited in the X century. Some of the manuscripts 
go back to the I century. 


TOMBS NEAR ABYDOS.—Near Abydos Prof. Garstang of the 
Liverpool University has opened a series of tombs which seem to 
“belong to V or VI ‘dy nasty, but exhibit a mode of burial which it is 
believed has not yet been recorded. The skeleton is found lying on 
its back with the legs crossed, in the remains of a wooden coffin, on 
the middle of the lid of which was placed a large inverted shallow pot 


or pan of red polished ware and of beautiful workmanship.” The 
coffin frequently contained a copper mirror, small pots and alabaster 
vases: and in some cases a large number of small copper implements. 
“The human bones in these graves are those of a very tall race, while 
the women seem to have been buried in the same way as the men, and 
none of the bones show any signs of mummification. It 1s most 
extraordinary that in none of these graves was found any inscribed 
object—the provisional dating given being from the shape of the 


pottery abaster table of great 
size and exquisite workmanship.” 


“GRAVES OF THE DEVIL AND HIS WIFE.’—Near 
Brighton, England, are two long mounds, popularly known as the 
“Graves of the Devil and His Wife,’ which, with the accompanying 
ditches, Mr. H. S. Toms and others investigated in August, 1908. 
Mr. Toms regards them as part of a rectangular valley-intrench- 
ment of the Bronze Age. Excavations showed a slight rampart con- 
necting the two banks. In one of the ditches at a depth of 2 ft. were 
found two fragments of typical Bronze Age pottery, containing grains 
of flint in their composition. Lower, a rough flint scraper was 
uncovered. In the rampart itself, were discovered half a dozen flint 
flakes, 4 to 6 in. from the surface. Horse teeth and fragments of 
bones also occurred. In the other section of thé rampart, at a depth 
of 1 ft., was a fragment of hand-made Bronze Age pottery, similar 
to the fragment in the ditch. No old surface or grass line was found 
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below the rampart, raising the question as to the condition of the 
valley at the time earthworks were thrown up. Possibly the turf 
along the line of the works was removed, or the surface mould of the 
valley had been disturbed and mixed with the silt by cultivation. 


SOME IRISH STONE CIRCLES.—In a paper before the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Mr. A. L. Lewis discussed some large 
stone circles near Lough Gur, county Limerick. ‘These differ from 
British circles, being thick banks of earth faced on each side by large 
stones, but they are furnished with outlying single stones in a manner 
similar to that found at many of the circles in England and Scotland; 
these outlying stones are, apparently, in the direction of the rising 
of some star at a very early date.” One of the circles was “restored” 
soon after 1860, and now “consists of a wall (150 ft. in diameter, and 
5 ft. high) of stones, backed outside by a bank of earth 30 ft. wide, 
through which there is but one entrance, a passage 3 ft. wide, lined 
with stones on each side; this entrance is in the direction of the rising 
sun in May.” It is suggested that if the restoration is correct, this 
differed in construction from the others, and possibly in purpose also; 
it may have been used as a pound for wild animals, driven into it from 
the outside over the sloping bank, and then kept to be killed as needed. 


WORK OF A. J. B. WACE IN THESSALY.—At a meeting 
of the British School at Athens in February, Mr. A. J. B. Wace gave 
an account of his excavations during the previous year at the mound 
of Zerelia, near Almyio in Thessaly. ‘“The previous identification of 
the place with the site of the temple of Athena Itonia was proved incor- 
rect, though slight traces of a Hellenistic settlement came to light.” 
Traces of "8 superimposed pre-historic settlements were found. All 
except the uppermost date from the Stone Age. The pottery extended 
from about 2500 B. C. to 1200-1100 B. C. “Painted ware (red or 
white) is commoner in the earlier than in the later levels, and the 
general fabric of the pottery tends to degenerate. The stone imple- - 
ments, on the contrary, show considerable development. An impor- 
tant point chronologically is the occurrence of (presumably imported) 
late Mycenzean (L. M. IIT) sherds in the latest settlement in connection 
with characteristically Bronze Age cist-tombs. This proves that 
Thessaly, as compared with Southern Greece, was affected by the 
culture of the Bronze Age at an extremely late date.” 


MORE POTTERY FROM “PUDDINGPAN ROCK.’—In a 
paper read in February before the Society of Antiquarians (London) 
Mr. Reginald Smith discussed the Gallo-Roman red ware found on 
Puddingpan Rock, Hern Bay, in the Thames estuary. [See REcorps 
oF THE Past, Vol. VI, 1907, p. 95.]_ A diver had been employed to 
hunt for specimens, but stormy weather interfered so that only 3 
fragments were recovered, “the largest being coarse ware of uncertain 
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date. Another was part of a dish belonging to the Rock Series, and 
the third, found at the distance of a mile, belonged to a small cup with 
engine-turned frieze, of thinner and better ware, dating from the I 
century.” In all 280 specimens from the rock have been catalogued; 
213 of them bear legible potters’ stamps. There are 16 different 
forms, and 36 names of potters, some of whom are known to have 
worked at Lezoux, in Gaul. “If the theory is correct that the red 
ware formed part of the cargo of a boat wrecked on the rock on its 
way from the Gaulish coast to London, it follows that these potters 
were contemporaries, and the available evidence points to 160-190 
A. D. as the period of their activity. Only unornamented specimens 
are found on the site, and the absence of ‘figured’ vases suggests that 
there was a brief intermediate period when nothing but plain ware was 
manufactured at Lezoux.” 


“XCAVATIONS AT CAERLEON, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
ENGLAND.—During the summer of this year, local antiquarian 
societies carried on excavations at Caerleon, Monmouthshire. Permis- 
sion was obtained to excavate part of the Priory Field. In one corner 
a watch tower was found. A large number of trinkets and coins of 
Domitian and Vespasian were dug up. The work was carried on along 
the line of a large culvert to “King Arthur’s Round Table,” really a 
Roman amphitheater. Interesting results are coming from the work 
at this point. Two piers of the south gateway through which the 
chariots passed to the arena have been found. The gateway is 9 ft. 
6 in. wide. There are two walls of characteristic Roman work, with 
massive stones. “From the upper to the lower wall must have stretched 
beams of wood, or connecting walls on which sloping lines of seats 
were built, there being room, it is estimated, for I1 tiers, giving a seat- 
ing capacity for between 4,000 and 5,000 spectators, while the arena, 
oval in shape, would have measured 138 ft. across its narrowest part.” 
“This is the finest and largest Roman amphitheater yet discovered in 
Great Britain. On the inside of the lower wall and facing the arena, 
was found an inscribed stone. The inscription (in Latin) has now 
been translated, and reads, ‘The company of Rufinius Primus, which 
formed a part of the third Cohort.’ This would seem to show that at 
least a portion of the amphitheater was built by the third Cohort, of 
which Rufinius was the chief commander. A few interesting coins and 
other objects have been found.” 


M. DE MORGAN ON THE DATE OF THE NEOLITHIC 
AGE IN WESTERN ASIA.—M. de Morgan writes in the Revue d’ 
Assyriologie on the remains of the early civilization of Elam, seem- 
ingly pushing the Neolithic Age in Western Asia back to an earlier 
date than had been thought possible. He holds that “the delta of the 
Tigris and Euphrates became fit for human habitation soon after the 
glacial period, and was seized by a race using polished flint imple- 
ments, and living in small communities separated from each other by 
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marshes—whence arose the system of small city-states perpetuated 
in the government of the ‘Patesis,’ or priest-kings.” In Susa he has 
found relics of a race which had outgrown the use of flint, and used 
copper weapons and tools. They also knew how to make pottery and 
to weave; painted vases; engraved on stone, and loved ornaments. 
This culture seems to have declined and been followed by a richer 
but less artistic one, using hard stone, quartz, lapis lazuli, and tur- 
quoise, which are not native in Elam, but must have been imported. 
Bronze began to supersede pure copper, and the use of engraved cyl- 
inders appeared. “When we consider that the cylinder in Egypt 
marks the very beginning of the dynastic or Pharaonic civilization, 
it seems to follow that a much earlier date must be assigned to these 
Susan monuments, and Mr. de Morgan is probably not far wrong 
when he attributes them to the VI millennium B. C.” The Neolithic 
culture must have preceded this “in fact, must have died out before 
the foundation of the city-state in Susa. We are thus confronted with 
a civilization that bids fair to be considered the oldest in the world 
as it at present exists, and may have taken its rise not long after the 
retreat of the glaciers.” 


EXHIBIT OF RESULTS OF THE WORK OF THE EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND.—During July the Egypt Exploration 
Fund held an exhibit in London of the results of their work during 


the preceding season. From the tombs of the kings of Abydos came 
a wooden cylinder seal “in perfect condition, with an inscription includ- 
ing signs hitherto found only in the so-called ‘tomb of King Zer,’ 
which undoubtedly go back to the earlier writing of the I dynasty. 
There are also two complete seals—not from winejars—containing 
one, the hawk-name of King Den with the addition that is supposed to 
be his royal name, and the other the same hawk-name with 3 signs 
just visible, which may be read ‘Mer-Neith.’ If this reading can be 
supported, there can be little doubt that this was an alternative royal 
name of the powerful king whom we generally call Den, and that the 
theory which would interpolate in this dynasty another sovereign 
called Merneith is satisfactorily knocked in the head.” 

From the proto-historic cemetery at Mahasna, north of Abydos, 
where Mr. Ayrton unearthed over 60 untouched burials, come a great 
gathering of black and red pottery of the earliest known type, bear- 
ing no inscriptions except in 4 cases, where a roughly insiced figure 
of a lion appears. A seal found with them bears the same device 
giving color to the theory that this was the burial ground of the 
“Lion tribe.” The finds indicate that they used flint weapons, but were 
also acquainted with the use of metal, for a fine copper harpoon was 
found. These are, perhaps, the earliest known engravings, resembling 
the pre-historic paintings found at Brassempouy, Mas d’Azil, and 
other places. This cemetery also yielded a rich harvest of ivories and 
pottery with both painted and sculptured figures of hippopotami, and 
stone and ivory mace-heads. 











